OPINION WRITING 


Opinion writing is deceptively difficult. It 
seems straightforward enough — something 
makes you mad so you sit down to vent your 
frustrations in an opinion piece. Not exactly. 
While it’s vital that you feel strongly about 
what you’re writing, an opinion piece is not a 
rant. As with every other section of the paper, 
you have to do your homework before sitting 
down to write. The stronger the research 
behind the opinion, the more convincing it is. 
Standard opinion pieces have a circular struc- 
ture. They begin with a thesis statement, follow 
with two or three solid arguments, and finish 
with a powerful sentence that sums up your 
point. 


OPENING STATEMENT 


Think of your opinion piece like present- 
ing a court case. It starts with an opening 
statement, a strongly-stated idea to hook read- 
ers and hint at what’s to come. 


The English leaving test at Concordia is a 
disaster. It fails to accomplish its goal of 
assuring a standard level of literacy among 
graduates. 


You may start this piece with a personal 
anecdote, but it can weaken the argument if 
it’s not done well. If you chose to write from a 


personal perspective, be careful of your use of 
the first person. Your existence is implied 
because you’re the author. You don’t have to 
preface your comments with “I think...” It is 
understood that you agree with what you’re 
writing. 


When I took Concordia’s English writing 
test last week, | realized it is an utter waste 
of time. 


The schools of thought vary on this. For 
the purposes of the Link, it is probably best 
to stay away from personalizing opinion 
pieces. It is the easiest way to lose readers 
whose reaction is “I don’t care about this 
person, so why should I care what she 
thinks.” For Zink opinion pieces, your best 
bet for successfully conveying your point to 
the most readers possible is to start with a 
compelling image, or a striking statement, 
since that is interesting to anyone reading 
the paper. 


MAKING YOUR CASE 


Regardless of how much or how little 
you insert yourself in the piece, good opin- 
ions generally follow a standard structure. 
After the opening statement, it’s time to pre- 
sent your case. The lead paragraph is fol- 
lowed by a couple of strong, well-explained 
arguments. It’s important to flesh out each 


argument completely before moving on to 
the next. Your arguments should be 
backed by research. Present evidence that 
supports your ideas for a more compelling 
piece. 


If you are disagreeing with the han- 
dling of a situation, present an alternate 
solution and explain why it would work 
better. 


SUMMATION 


Court cases end with a summation, as 
does a good opinion piece. A summary sen- 
tence that drives the point home is the way 
to finish. Be careful not to be over the top, 
but be definite in your tone. The idea is to 
leave readers agreeing with your view, or at 
least questioning their own views on a given 
topic. Some opinions end with a question, 
while others end with a powerful statement 
or a challenge. 


It is too late to start testing students’ lit- 
eracy when they are ready to graduate 
from university. It is the university's 
responsibility to make sure that students 
know how to read long before graduation 
day. 


CHOOSE YOUR 
WORDS WISELY 


The Link strives to print progressive material, 
and it’s important to realize that the words you choose 
for your stories are as important as the subjects you 
discuss. 

The careful choice of words should not be mis- 
taken as political correctness or dismissed as seman- 
tics. The words you use make a difference. Just as we 
aim to raise people’s consciousness with the stories we 
do, we have a responsibility to do the same thing with 
the language we use as writers and editors. It’s easy to 
think we’re doing a good enough job by including 
stories in the paper that most other papers wouldn’t 
even write. But part of writing progressive material is 
using language that is inclusive and sensitive. 


IT’S THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WRITING 
“Twelve of Concordia’s handicapped were invited 
to speak to the Rector last week about 
accessibility on campus.” 
and 
“Twelve Concordia students with disabilities 
were invited to speak to the Rector last week 
about accessibility on campus.” 
or 
“Sparklers is a group for Concordia’s elderly.” 
and 
“Sparklers is a group of Concordia students 
who are seniors.” 


The idea is to put people first, and not to identify 
people by their differences. Many journalists de- 
humanize people they are writing about by writing 
“the disabled” or “the elderly” instead of “people with 
disabilities,” “older adults” or ‘‘seniors.” 

Think about the connotations of referring to a 
sexual abuse victim versus a survivor of sexual abuse, 
Such language serves to further marginalize already 
marginalized people and reduces the value of the cov- 
erage of often-ignored groups. Words should empow- 
er instead of victimize people. 


The Link is Concordia’s independent newspaper. 

It was founded in 1980 upon the merger 

of the Georgian of Sir George Williams University, 
and Loyola News of Loyola College. 

We are always looking for writers, editors, 
photographers, artists, designers and all sorts 
of creative thinkers to contribute to the paper. 
If you'd like to get involved, drop by the office 

Or give us a Call, and we'll put you to work. 
Most of Canade's best joumalists got their start 

at student papers. Why not you? 


Staff meetings every Friday at 4 p.m. 
at the Link office, room 649 in Concordia's 
Hall Building. Everyone is welcome. 
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